THE  THIRTEENTH   POINT          115
fervid days proved to be practically the Poland created'by
the Versailles Conference. . . ."
On November 6th, 1916, the Presidential election was in
progress, and Wilson had retired to Shadow Lane, a country
estate in New Jersey, to await the results. Early in the
morning Paderewski drove out from New York to New
Jersey to see the President. Wilson had asked Paderewski
to come and see him in order to thank him for his support
in the election campaign. Paderewski's influence made
practically all the Poles in the States vote for Wilson, and
even the partly Republican Catholic clergy among the
Poles voted for the Democrat Wilson. As was shown later,
the Democrats in three big States won a victory through
the votes of the Poles.
On the previous day the Germans had published a mani-
festo in which they declared the independence of Poland.
Outside Germany no one believed in its sincerity. People
realized that Germany was trying to win over Poland in
order to augment her own troops from the Polish population,
Wilson had just been reading a number of European tele-
grams which reported this German step. For him Paderew-
ski had become the supreme expert on Polish affairs. The
President had a sincere admiration for the great pianist who
was also such a devoted patriot, and whose generosity,
whether for Polish or American causes, seemed to know no
limits. He was aware of the vast sums that Paderewski was
spending on behalf of war widows, on refugees, on orphans
and on many other charities, both in Europe and in the
United States. His own humanitarianism was touched by
that of his Polish guest.
" What do you think of the German manifesto ? " he
asked after they had shaken hands. Paderewski told him
that he took the manifesto to mean only a German desire for
more troops, and that he thought it would result in a State
without real freedom, dependent upon Germany. Wilson
replied : " I am glad to see that we both absolutely agree
about the subject."